JOHN  CARSWELL,  1520-1572 
SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  ARGYLE  AND  THE  ISLES 


By  the  Rev.  Donald  MacKinnon,  B.Ped. 

The  Church  of  Rome  fell  in  1560,  and  its  collapse  in  Argyle  and  the  Isles 
was  as  complete  as  it  was  in  most  parts  of  Scotland.  The  great  house  of 
Argyle  at  once  cast  off  its  yoke,  and  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Isles  and 
their  clans  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Reformers.  This  was  due  to  the 
influence  exerted  on  the  side  of  the  Reformation  by  three  men  who  after- 
wards attained  to  position  in  the  Reformed  Church.  Donald  Munro,1 
“ High  Dean  of  the  Isles,”  described  by  George  Buchanan  as  a “ pious 
and  learned  man,”  began  his  ministry  in  the  Isles  in  1526,  when  he  was 
presented  to  Snizort  in  Skye.  On  the  eve  of  the  Reformation  he  was 
Rector  of  Uig  in  Lewis.2  The  General  Assembly  of  1563  appointed  him 
“ Commissioner  of  Ros.”  3 John  Douglas,4  said  by  Bellesheim5  to  have 
been  “ an  apostate  friar  ” who  fled  to  Scotland  from  the  Marian  per- 
secution, was  chaplain  to  Archibald,  fourth  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  was  a 
zealous  Reformer.6  He  did  not  confine  himself  to  Argyle  but  “ went,  at 
his  pleasure,  to  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom  and  preached  the  Gospel, 
sometimes  to  large  congregations.”  7 Douglas  afterwards  became  the 
first  Protestant  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews.8  The  third  was  John  Carswell, 
the  subject  of  this  paper. 


I 

John  Carswell  is  said  to  have  been  born  about  1520  9 in  the  Castle  of 
Carnassary  in  the  parish  of  Kilmartin  in  Argyleshire,  in  the  neighbour- 

1 Native  of  Kilteam,  Ross-shire ; became  Archdeacon  of  the  Isles  in  1549 ; wrote 
Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  1549  (reissued  1805,  1818,  1884). 

2 Mackinnon  : Annals  of  a Skye  Parish — Portree,  pp.  12,  13. 

3 Calderwood  : Hist.  Kirk  of  Scotland,  II,  224  ; III,  275  ; Wodrow  : Misc.,  Ill, 
335- 

4 Scott : Reformers,  pp.  198-215. 

8 Bellesheim:  Hist,  of  Cath.  Ch.  of  Scot.  ,11,  220-36.  8 Religious  Monitor , IV,  405. 

7 Scott : Reformers,  p.  204.  8 Scott : Fasti,  VII,  p.  417. 

9 MacLauchlan  : Carswell's  Gaelic  Liturgy,  pp.  xm,  xiv. 
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hood  of  Loch  Awe.  His  forebears,  who  came  of  Lowland  stock,  were  a 
family  of  good  position  in  the  parishes  of  Kilmartin  and  Craignish.1 
The  Earls  of  Argyle  placed  them  as  Constables  of  Camassary  Castle,  an 
office  which  passed  from  father  to  son  for  several  generations.  John 
Carswell’s  father  occupied  this  post  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  John  himself  was  granted  the  custody  of  the  Castle  in  1558.2 
Little  is  known  of  Carswell’s  youth.  There  are  not  many  particulars  of 
his  life  available.  He  may  have  received  the  early  part  of  his  education 
at  Ardchattan  Priory  in  Lorn.  It  has  been  suggested3  that  it  must  have 
been  a bond  of  this  nature  that  led  to  his  burial  there.  But  in  whatever 
way  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  learning  we  find  him  enrolled  as  a 
student  at  St  Salvator’s  College,  St  Andrews,  in  1541. 4 He  took  his 
degree  of  B.A.  in  that  year,  and  three  years  later  that  of  M.A. 

After  finishing  his  studies  at  St  Andrews,  Carswell  became  involved 
in  the  political  movements  of  the  day.  Henry  VIII  of  England  was  at 
this  time  actively  interposing  in  Scottish  affairs.  Carswell  supported 
the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  the  other  Scottish  nobles  who  pledged  their 
allegiance  to  the  English  King,  and  were  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
Regent  Arran  and  Cardinal  Beaton.  He  joined  an  expedition,  under 
the  command  of  Lennox,  which  had  for  its  objective  the  conquest  of 
Scotland.  The  Islands  of  Arran  and  Bute  were  attacked  and  their 
castles  reduced  to  ashes,  but,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  take 
Dumbarton  Castle,  Lennox  had  to  retire,  and  fled  to  England,  accom- 
panied, among  others,  by  John  Carswell.  King  Henry  planned  a second 
expedition,  and,  in  the  course  of  preparation,  negotiations  were  opened 
with  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Lennox  acting  as  intermediary.  At  Eigg, 
where  Donald  of  the  Isles,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  whole  military 
strength  of  the  Isles,  entered  into  treaty  with  the  King  of  England,  on 
July  23,  1545,  and  a week  later  at  Knockfergus  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
where  the  Islesmen  promised  anew  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote 
King  Henry’s  anti-Scottish  schemes,  John  Carswell  was  present  in  the 
capacity  of  a Notary  Public,  signing  and  endorsing  several  of  the  more 
important  documents  written  on  these  occasions.5  He  was  not  yet  in 
Holy  Orders. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  Carswell’s  movements  during  the  next  few 
years : they  were  probably  spent  in  England  on  account  of  his  espousal  of 
Henry  VIII’s  unsuccessful  intrigues  in  Scotland.  The  date  of  his  ordina- 
tion to  the  priesthood  is  unknown.  For  some  time  prior  to  1553  he  acted 
as  Treasurer  for  the  Diocese  of  Argyle.  In  1553  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  rector  of  his  native  parish  of  Kilmartin  and  lived  in  the  Castle  of 

1 Misc.  Scot.  Hist.  Soc.,  IV,  260.  2 Trans.  Gaelic  Soc.  Inverness,  XXX,  31 1. 

3 Celtic  Magazine,  VII,  558.  * MacLauchlan  : op.  cit.,  p.  xiv. 

6 Macdonalds : Clan  Donald,  I,  366-437. 
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Carnassary.  He  had  also  charge  of  the  chapel  of  Kilbride  at  Loch 
Crinan.  In  1558  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of  Argyle,  finding  that  his  chaplain, 
John  Douglas,  was  often  absent,  thought  it  necesary,  “ for  the  comfort  of 
his  own  family,  and  for  continuing  the  work  of  reformation  among  his 
friends  and  vassals,”  to  choose  another  domestic  chaplain,  and  appointed 
John  Carswell — an  evidence  of  his  zeal  for  the  Reformation.1  About  the 
same  time  Sir  George  Clapperton,  Chancellor  of  the  Chapel  Royal  of 
Stirling,  appointed  him  to  the  rectory  of  the  parish  of  Kingarth  in  Bute, 
and  the  rectory  of  South  Wick  was  also  given  to  him.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing  offices  he  was  Prebendary  of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Stirling.2 

II 

Carswell  did  not  actually  break  away  from  the  Church  of  Rome  until 
the  eve  of  the  Reformation,  but  the  influence  that  acted  most  powerfully 
on  his  mind  since  his  student  days  was  in  the  direction  of  Protestantism. 
His  studies  at  St  Andrews  would  have  brought  him  into  contact  with  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  he  may  have  sat  under  the  great  John 
Knox  himself,  who,  during  part  of  Carswell’s  university  course,  was  in 
residence  in  that  city.  From  the  beginning,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  Cardinal  Beaton  and  his  partisans.  After  his 
settlement  in  his  native  parish  of  Kilmartin  he  was  most  active  in  spread- 
ing the  Reformed  doctrines.  When  the  leaders  of  the  newly  set-up 
Church  resolved  to  divide  the  country  into  districts  and  appoint  Super- 
intendents to  look  after  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people  until  there 
was  a sufficient  number  of  ministers  to  carry  on  the  work,  they  chose 
John  Carswell  as  one  of  them.  Such  an  appointment  bears  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  he  must  have  been  known  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Reformed  Church  as  a man  and  minister  of  character  and  attainments. 
The  business  of  the  Superintendent,  whose  office  the  compilers  of  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline  say  was  only  “ a thing  expedient  for  this  tyme,” 
was  to  establish  and  look  after  schools,  to  elect  and  remove  ministers  as 
the  case  might  be,  to  call  provincial  synods  twice  a year,  and  to  report 
their  diligence  once  a year  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  Superintend- 
ents were  elected  by  the  lords,  barons,  ministers,  elders,  and  as  many  of 
the  general  public  as  chose  to  attend  at  the  most  central  church  of  the 
diocese,  where  the  election  was  usually  held.  At  the  election,  which  was 
by  vote,  an  opportunity  was  given  to  object  to  the  life  and  doctrine  of 
the  person  nominated.  John  Carswell’s  election  and  appointment  took 
place  in  1560  by  the  congregation  assembled  in  the  Great  Kirk  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  condition  being  added  “ unless  the  countries  whereto  they 
[the  Superintendents]  were  appointed  could,  in  the  meantime,  find  out  men 

1 Scott : Reformers,  p.  204.  2 Scott : Fasti,  VII,  p.  348. 
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more  able  and  sufficient,  or  else  show  such  cause  as  might  make  them 
unable  for  that  diginty.”  The  field  of  labour  assigned  to  him  was  exten- 
sive, comprising  what  was  in  pre- Reformation  times  two  entire  dioceses, 
those  of  the  Bishop  of  Argyle  and  the  Bishop  of  the  Isles. 

Although  the  framework  of  the  Roman  Church  had  fallen  to  pieces 
we  find  nothing  in  its  place  but  a strange  mixture  of  Christian  beliefs  and 
heathen  rites.  Norse  religious  customs  and  wild  orgies  were  connected 
with  the  missionaries  of  the  Celtic  Church  who  were  substituted  for 
heathen  deities.1  Even  after  the  Reformation  the  “ idolatrous  worshipp 
of  divers  saints  ” continued  to  prevail  throughout  Argyle  and  the  Isles.2 
The  people  were  steeped  in  superstition  and  ignorance,  and  their  minds 
were  full  of  “ vain,  hateful,  and  lying  earthly  stories  ” about  the  Feinn 
and  the  Tuatha  De  Dannann,  as  Carswell  3 himself  informs  us.  In  after 
life  he  made  bitter  complaint  that  the  people  under  his  charge  liked 
better  to  listen  to  these  than  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  His  work 
was  extremely  difficult,  and  the  difficulty  was  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Scriptures  were  locked  up  in  a language  unknown  in  Argyle 
and  the  Isles.4  Carswell  entered  upon  his  work  with  great  zeal,  and 
was  fearless  in  his  denunciation  of  sin  and  superstition.  He  opposed 
the  Bards,  whose  influence,  he  maintained,  was  unfavourable  to  the  pro- 
gress of  true  religion,  and  thus  incurred  their  hostility.  The  Bards,  who 
were  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  those  days,  lampooned  him  by 
way  of  retaliation,  and  “ transmitted  their  feelings  of  animosity,”  writes 
MacLauchlan,5  “ to  later  times  by  means  of  their  compositions.”  In  the 
traditions  of  Argyleshire  the  name  of  Carswell  has  been  very  unpopular.6 

1 Mackenzie  : Hist.  Outer  Hebrides,  p.  522  ; Mackay  : Ch.  in  Highlands,  p.  99. 

2 State  Papers,  Domestic,  180,  97  ; MS.  Records  of  Synod  of  Argyle. 

3 MacLauchlan  : op.  cit.,  p.  19. 

4 The  first  Gaelic  Version  of  Psalms  not  published  until  1659  ; the  first  Gaelic 
New  Testament  until  1767  ; the  first  Gaelic  Bible  until  1783-1801.  Vide  Mackinnon  : 
Gaelic  Bible  and  Psalter. 

5 MacLauchlan  : op.  cit.,  p.  xxi. 

6 One  bitter  stanza  respecting  Carswell  runs  thus  : 

An  Carsallach  mor  a’n  Camasaraidh, 

Tha  coig  cairte  na  chasan, 

A dhroll  mar  dhruinean  na  corra, 

’Sa  sgroban  lorn,  gionach,  farsaing  ; 

which  may  be  rendered  in  English  as  follows  : 

The  great  Carswell  of  Carnassary, 

With  legs  five  quarters  long, 

A hump  like  the  rump  of  a heron. 

With  gizzard  empty,  greedy,  and  strong. 

MacLauchlan  : op.  cit.,  p.  xxvi. 
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III 

Unlike  England  and  other  countries  the  Reformation  in  Scotland 
was  brought  about  without  the  patronage  or  sympathy  of  the  Sovereign. 
The  “fascinating  and  charming”  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  the  most 
powerful  enemy  the  Reformers  had.  She  used  “ every  implement  of 
policy  to  her  hand”  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  She  arrogated  to  herself  the  right  to  create  bishops,  and 
appointed  eight  with  the  power  to  obtain  possession  of  the  revenues  of 
the  diocese  placed  under  their  care.  Mr  Patrick  Maclean  was  appointed 
to  the  Bishopric  of  the  Isles,  for  which  he  received  royal  letters,  as 
well  as  for  the  Abbacy  of  Icolmkill.  Owing  to  the  state  of  his  health 
he  was  unable  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  transferred  his 
rights  to  John  Carswell,  Superintendent  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  on 
condition  that  he  gave  him  a yearly  pension.1  When  the  Queen  under- 
stood that  Carswell  was  hereby  obliged  “ to  paye  the  stipendis  of  the 
ministeris  plantit  within  the  boundis  foirsaidis,  and  to  relief  the  Quenis 
Majestie  and  hir  comptrollare  thairof,”  she  assigned  and  disponed  to 
him  for  life  all  the  rents,  profits,  teinds,  etc.,  of  the  bishopric  and  abbacy  > 
and  commanded  her  comptroller  to  desist  from  craving  the  thirds  and 
from  otherwise  troubling  Carswell  “ in  brouking  thairof.”  2 This  was 
on  January  12,  1565.  On  March  24,  1567  Carswell  was  formally 
made,  constituted,  and  created  Bishop  of  the  Isles  and  Abbot  of 
Icolmkill  by  the  Queen  with  power  to  deal  with  the  lands,  benefices, 
teinds,  rents,  etc.,  “ in  all  respects,  causes,  and  conditions,”  as  if  he 
had  been  provided  in  the  Court  at  Rome.2  From  the  ecclesiastical  point 
of  view,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Queen  to  create  bishops  or 
abbots,  and  the  Reformed  Church  never  recognised  the  authority  of 
any  of  her  bishops. 

Carswell  accepted  the  Bishopric  of  the  Isles  and  the  Abbacy  of 
Icolmkill  from  the  hands  of  Queen  Mary,  probably  on  the  advice  of 
his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  through  whose  influence,  it  is  said,3  he 
received  the  appointment.  Carswell’s  right  for  life  to  the  revenues, 
lands,  and  possessions  of  the  bishopric  and  abbacy  is  declared  to  date 
from  all  the  years  and  terms  that  have  elapsed  since  his  first  intromission, 
notwithstanding  any  acts,  statutes,  or  revocation  to  the  contrary.4 
Bishop  Keith  5 is  of  the  opinion  that  “ all  this  provision  was,  no  doubt, 
made  with  a view  that  he  might  dilapidate  the  temporality  to  the  family 

1 Register  Privy  Counc.,  I,  478. 

2 MS.  Registrum  Secret.  Sigil.,  XXXII,  126. 

8 Religious  Monitor,  IV,  406. 

4 MS.  Registrum  Secret  Sigil.,  XXXVI,  ff.  68,  69. 

5 Keith  : Catalogue  of  Bishops  [ed.  1824],  307. 
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of  Argyle.”  The  fact  that  Carswell’s  appointment  took  place  exactly 
six  weeks  after  the  murder  of  Lord  Darnley,  and  seven  and  a half  weeks 
before  the  Queen’s  marriage  to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  would  appear, 
according  to  the  late  Dr  Hay  Fleming,  to  lend  some  support  to  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Keith.1  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  property 
of  the  bishopric  had  been  much  dilapidated  by  John  Campbell,  the 
pre-Reformation  Bishop  of  the  Isles,  “ in  favour  of  his  relations ; and 
had  conveyed  some  heritable  jurisdictions  to  his  own  family  of  Calder,”  2 
and  one  wonders  what  was  left  for  Carswell  to  hand  over  to  his  friend 
and  patron.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  through  Carswell 
that  the  family  of  Argyle  were  made  Commendators  of  the  Abbey  of 
Iona,  an  office  from  which  they  derived  certain  privileges,  and  which 
endured  down  to  recent  times.3 

The  acceptance  of  the  bishopric  by  Carswell  displeased  Knox  and 
the  other  leaders  in  the  Reformed  Church,  and  a Mr  Campbell  of 
Kinzeancleuch,  who  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  authority  in  Argyle, 
admonished  him  for  his  unfaithful  conduct.  Carswell  felt  constrained 
to  defend  himself  and  wrote  : 

“ In  your  letter  directit  unto  me  (Beluiffit  Brother  in  the  Lord)  it  apperis 
to  me  that  ze  are  sinisterlie  informit  towardis  me,  or  ellis  in  jugement  and 
credit  sum  part  facill.  Becaus  ze  writt  as  ane  mening  that  ze  think  the 
warld  and  induellaris  thairof  turnand  too  fast ; and  indeid  I feir  the  samin 
to  be  maist  trew  in  generall : God  forbid  it  be  so  in  all  speciallis.  As  for  my 
awn  part,  concerning  fast  turning  in  Goddis  causis  or  faythfullis,  I hoip  in 
God,  be  assistance  of  his  Spreit,  to  haue  them  dissauit  that  so  vald  report 
of  me  (gif  zour  mening  be  thus).”  4 

He  does  not  admit  that  he  is  censurable  and  denies  the  charge  of  change. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  appointment  to  the  Bishopric  of  the 
Isles  Carswell  joined  the  friends  of  Queen  Mary,  and  with  the  Earl  of 
Argyll  was  closely  associated  with  her  until  she  fled  into  England.  His 
first  public  appearance  as  bishop  was  on  April  14, 1567,  when  he  “rode” 
in  the  procession  of  “ noblemen,  bishops,  mitred  abbots,  barons  and 
burgesses”  at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  convened  by  the  Queen 
after  the  murder  of  Darnley.  A few  days  thereafter  Carswell  and  “ twenty 
two  other  bishops  and  noblemen,”  met  and  subscribed  a bond  in  which 
they,  “ as  the  Queen’s  natural  counsellors,”  advised  her  to  marry  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  “ engaged  to  forward  the  marriage  and  to  defend 
it  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.”  5 Not  all  of  them,  however,  remained 
loyal  to  the  Queen,  but  Carswell  never  wavered  in  his  attachment  to 
her,  as  his  after-conduct  proves.  Only  one  incident  need  be  noticed 

1 Proc.  Soc.  Antiquaries  Scot.,  Fifth  Ser.,  XII,  321. 

2 Keith  : op.  cit.,  p.  307.  3 MacLauchlan  : op.  cit.,  p.  xix. 

4 Wodrow  : Misc.,  p.  286.  6 Religious  Monitor,  IV,  406. 
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to  show  the  sincerity  of  his  loyalty.  On  May  2,  1568,  Queen  Mary  made 
her  escape  from  Lochleven  Castle  and  took  refuge  in  the  Castle  of 
Hamilton,  where  she  summoned  her  friends  to  her  assistance.  Carswell 
was  among  the  first  to  come  to  her.  There,  on  May  8,  he  and  eight 
other  bishops  and  a number  of  nobles  pledged  anew  their  allegiance  to 
their  Queen  and  avowed  their  determination  to  restore  her  to  power.1 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  obvious  that  the  General  Assembly  was  not 
without  reason  in  charging  Carswell  with  inconsistency  and  disloyalty 
to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Formal  complaint  was  made  at  the 
Assembly  of  1569,  when  he  was  censured  for  his  conduct  in  “ accepting 
the  Bishopric  of  the  Isles,  without  making  the  Assembly  foreseen  ; and 
for  ryding  at  and  assisting  of  the  Parliament  holden  by  the  Queen  after 
the  murther  of  the  King.”  2 It  does  not  appear  that  the  censure  of  the 
Assembly  deterred  him  from  further  activity  on  behalf  of  the  Queen. 
Wodrow  informs  us  that  Carswell  was  present  at  the  convention  of  the 
Estates  which  was  held  at  Perth  on  July  28,  1569,  a few  days  after  the 
rising  of  the  Assembly  at  which  he  was  rebuked,  to  consider  proposals 
made  by  Lord  Boyd  for  the  return  of  the  Queen  to  Scotland.3  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why  Carswell,  whose  zeal  for  Protestantism  was 
undoubted,  should  have  contravened  the  government  of  his  Church. 
In  this  it  is  probable  there  was  a conflict  of  motives.  Loyal  and  true 
Protestant  though  he  was,  he  would  also  be  loyal  and  true  to  his  Queen, 
an  allegiance  which  won  for  him  the  disapproval  of  the  Reformed  Church . 

When  all  is  said,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  Super- 
intendent, he  did  not  neglect  or  exceed  his  duties.  He  was  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season  in  introducing  the  people  of  his  district  to  the 
Gospel.  In  his  letter  to  Mr  Campbell  of  Kinzeancleuch,  already  quoted, 
Carswell  makes  reference  to  his  work  in  the  Isles,  which  shows  that  he 
was  not  eating  the  bread  of  idleness.  He  says  : 

“ As  for  the  continewance,  as  is  befoir  writtin,  it  sail  be  vsit,  hot  becaus 
I pas  presentlie  to  Kyntire,  and  thaireftir  to  the  Ilis,  to  veseit  sum  kirkis,  I 
can  nocht  be  at  the  Generali  Assemblie,  and  thinkis  that  my  travell  now  in 
the  Ilis  may  do  mair  gude  to  the  Kirk  nor  my  presens  at  the  Assemblie  ; 
becaus  the  Ilis  can  nocht  be  travellit  wele  throwch  in  Wynter,  quhilk  ze  sail 
also  remember  at  the  Assemblie  gif  ze  be  thair ; and  efter  my  returning,  I 
vald  be  glaid  to  commoun  with  zow  as  the  oportunitie  may  serve.  Thus 
committis  zow  to  the  protection  of  God.”  4 

Even  the  outposts  of  his  far-flung  diocese  were  not  neglected.  The  first 
Protestant  minister  settled  in  Skye  and  the  Outer  Hebrides  after  the 

1 Religious  Monitor,  IV,  406.  2 Booke  of  Universall  Kirk,  I,  144. 

8 Wodrow  : Lives,  II,  473. 

4 Written  off  Dunoon,  May  29,  1564  ; Wodrow : Misc.,  p.  286. 
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Reformation — the  Rev.  Malcolm  Macpherson — was  presented  to  Dun- 
vegan  and  Harris  in  1566,  and  collated  by  Carswell.1  After  all,  his 
Bishopric  was  merely  titular,2  and  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list 
of  Bishops  of  the  Isles  given  in  Dowden’s  volume  on  the  Bishops  of 
Scotland. 

IV 

Carswell  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  translator  of  J ohn  Knox’s 
Liturgy  into  the  language  of  the  Scottish  Gael.  Published  in  1567,  it 
was  the  first  book  printed  in  Gaelic,  and  so  Carswell  may  well  be  called 
“ the  father  of  the  printed  literature  of  the  Scottish  Gael.”  3 Knox’s 
Liturgy  or  Prayer  Book  was  originally  published  in  Geneva,  and  was 
introduced  into  Scotland  in  1562.  An  Act  of  Assembly  was  passed  at 
the  end  of  1564,  ordaining  that  a copy  of  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  clergy.  To  the  Gaelic-speaking  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  the  Prayer 
Book  in  its  original  garb  was  unintelligible.  Dr  MacLauchlan  states  in 
the  Preface  to  his  edition  that  the  idea  of  rendering  the  Liturgy  into 
Gaelic  originated  with  Knox  and  the  Reformers,  but  Carswell  himself 
says  that  he  took  up  the  work  himself  of  his  own  accord,  for  reasons 
which  he  gives,  namely,  “ the  love  of  God  in  the  first  place,  and  for 
fear  that  he  would  demand  of  me  the  talent,  and  that  I should  be  found 
neglecting  the  gift  he  gave  me  ; also  love  to  the  Church  of  God,  and  in 
order  to  help  the  Christian  brethren  who  are  in  need  of  teaching  and 
lack  books  ; and  along  with  these  reasons  I have  been  greatly  encouraged 
by  my  trust  in  your  (Argyle’s)  firmness  and  constancy  in  the  divine 
way.”  The  idea  was  his  own,  and  “ that  he  formed  it  and  acted  on  it 
speaks  highly  for  his  breadth  of  view  and  for  his  feeling  towards  his 
fellow  Gael  and  their  language.”  4 The  work  was  published  in  1567, 
as  noted  above,  five  years  after  the  publication  of  the  English  version. 

In  the  time  of  Carswell  the  professional  schools  of  Gaelic  poetry  and 
literature  were  still  active,  and  those  who  studied  in  them  were  inclined 
to  be  critical  of  the  work  of  amateurs.  Carswell  did  not  have  any  special 
training,  and  is  afraid  of  possible  censure.  He  writes  : “ If  a professional 
scholar  find  a fault  of  writing  or  of  style  in  this  little  book,  let  him  have 
me  excused,  for  I have  made  no  study  or  learning  in  Gaelic,  save  as  any 
man  of  the  common  people  might.”  5 He  admits  that  his  work  lacks  the 

1 Scott : Fasti,  VII,  189. 

2 Dr  Maclean,  Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh,  in  Evangelical  Quarterly,  IV,  96, 
writes  : “ It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Carswell  designates  himself  as  ‘ Minister  of 
the  Gospel  of  God,’  and  adds  as  ‘ his  other  name,’  Bishop  of  the  Isles,  indicating 
that  in  his  own  estimation  that  title  bore  no  important  signification.” 

3 MacLean  : Literature  Scot.  Gael,  p.  10. 

1 Trans.  Gaelic  Soc.  Inverness,  XXX,  289. 

5 Carswell’s  Gaelic  Liturgy,  p.  22. 
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polish  of  the  poets,  and  further  says : ‘ ‘ Though  our  Gaelic  is  not  very 
good  nevertheless  my  good  intention  should  be  accepted  in  room  of  what 
I lack  ; and  I confess  that  I have  a great  want  in  regard  to  the  Gaelic 
language  and  the  form  of  my  style,  and  for  that  reason  I promise  to 
submit  to  any  who  is  more  learned  than  I.” 1 Again  he  says : “ For  the 
love  of  God  and  of  the  Church,  I summoned  up  a courage  that  is  greater 
than  my  equipment  and  my  power,  trusting  that  God  would  aid  me  in 
respect  of  my  deficiency  and  my  ignorance.”  2 Such  is  Carswell’s 
humble  opinion  of  himself.  “ It  is  quite  clear,”  writes  Professor  Watson, 
Edinburgh,  “ that  Carswell’s  modest  estimate  of  his  capacity  was  more 
than  a form  of  words.  Nevertheless  it  would  be  a complete  mistake  to 
accept  this  estimate  literally  or  to  take  Carswell  at  his  own  valuation, 
for  in  point  of  fact  his  Gaelic  prose  is  accurate  and  idiomatic  in  a 
very  high  degree.”  3 “ His  apparent  nervousness,”  continues  Professor 

Watson,  “ may  have  been  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  he  was  facing  a 
considerable  venture,  namely,  the  publication  of  the  first  book  to  be 
printed  in  Gaelic,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  he  knew  enough  to  be  aware 
that  there  was  much  more  to  be  known.”  4 Carswell  was  a proficient 
Gaelic  scholar,  and  here  and  there  throughout  his  Liturgy  one  finds 
unmistakable  signs  of  his  erudition. 

Although  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  Carswell’s  work  as  a translation 
of  Knox’s  Liturgy,  on  examination  we  find  that  rather  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  book  is  his  own  original  work,  and  in  the  remaining 
part,  which  is  translation,  it  has  to  be  noted  that  he  often  abridges, 
enlarges  or  alters,  as  he  sees  fit,  Knox’s  original  work,  so  that  even  in 
this  part  we  have  a good  deal  of  his  own  work.  Of  the  247  pages  of  the 
book  the  parts  which  are  Carswell’s  own  original  work  are  the  Epistle 
Dedicatory  (pp.  1-25),  the  Catechism  on  the  Lord’s  Supper  (pp.  205-34), 
Forms  of  Grace  before  and  after  food  (pp.  235-40),  the  Blessing  of  a 
Ship  (pp.  240-43), 5 and  the  Apology  (pp.  244-46).  There  is  also  one 
prayer,  entitled  “ A Short  Prayer  after  the  Psalm  before  the  Sermon,” 
which  seems  to  be  by  himself  as  there  is  no  prayer  to  correspond  with  it 
in  the  English  original.  The  fact  that  Carswell  took  upon  himself  to  add 
prayers  of  his  own  makes  it  clear  that  the  set  form  was  not  intended  to 
keep  others  from  praying  otherwise,  and  the  further  fact  emphasised  by 
Carswell,  namely,  that  his  work  was  to  be  used  as  a manual  of  instruction 
to  educate  “ the  rude  and  ignorant  ” in  the  elements  of  religion  and  in  the 

1 Carswell’s  Gaelic  Liturgy,  p.  13.  2 Ibid.,  p.  21. 

3 Trans.  Gaelic  Soc.  Inverness,  XXX,  291. 

4 Ibid.,  XXX,  292. 

6 The  “ Blessing  of  a Ship  ” is  not  a prayer  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  a Christian 

“ charm  ” against  the  dangers  of  the  tempestuous  seas  on  the  model  of  Patrick’s 
“ Sorica.” — Vide  Evangelical  Quarterly,  IV,  97. 
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manner  of  approaching  God  in  prayer,  proves  conclusively  that  he  meant 
his  work  to  be  of  a temporary  character.1 

As  already  pointed  out,  Carswell’s  Liturgy  was  the  first  Gaelic  book 
that  appeared  in  print,  and  its  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
printed.  What  has  been  preserved  of  the  Gaelic  work  of  Carswell’s  pre- 
decessors and  contemporaries  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in  manuscripts 
which  very  often  are  only  copies  of  the  originals,  and  one  is  often  in  doubt 
as  to  what  the  authors  wrote.  We  have  Carswell’s  work  as  it  left  his  own 
hands,  and  in  it  we  have  the  literary  Gaelic  of  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  “His  style,”  writes  Professor  Watson,  "is  on  the  whole 
balanced  and  periodic,  and  often,  as  in  the  epistle  dedicatory,  attains  a 
high  degree  of  sonorous  dignity.”  2 Carswell’s  foreword  to  the  reader 
breathes  a beautiful  spirit : “To  all  Christians  throughout  the  whole 
world,  and  especially  to  the  men  of  Alba  and  Erin,  to  as  many  of  them  as 
desire  to  receive  the  word  of  God  to  their  hearts  and  minds,  John  Carswell 
sends  his  blessings,  praying  that  the  spirit  of  God  may  be  theirs  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.” 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Carswell’s  translation  was  a notable  success, 
so  much  so  that  his  work  proved  a model  for  future  efforts  of  a similar 
nature.  When  the  Synod  of  Argyle  in  1725  undertook  the  translating  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  3 and  the  Creed  into  Gaelic, 
they  took  as  their  model  Carswell’s  work  of  158  years  earlier.  Carswell 
sought  to  advance  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  of 
Argyle  and  the  Isles  through  the  medium  of  their  own  speech,  and  had 
those  who  were  responsible  for  the  educational  policy  of  the  Scottish 
Government  been  of  the  same  mind,  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the 
Highlands  and  Isles  educationally  would  have  been  much  more  advanced 
than  it  has  been.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1616,  one  of  the 
avowed  objects  of  which  was  that  “ the  Irish  (Gaelic)  language,  which  is 
one  of  the  cheiff  and  principall  causes  of  the  continuance  of  barbaritie 
and  incivilitie  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isles  and  Heylandis,  may  be 
abolishit  and  removit.”  Such  was  the  unsympathetic  and  narrow  spirit 
that  was  at  work  in  those  who  controlled  the  education  of  the  Highland 
people.  Even  the  good  men  who  directed  the  affairs  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  in  Scotland  concurred  in  the  unhappy 
idea  that  the  death  of  the  ancient  language  was  essential  to  the  civilisation 
of  the  Highlands,  and  for  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  existance  prohibited 
the  teaching  of  Gaelic  in  its  schools.  The  Gaelic-speaking  Synod  of 

1 Dr  MacMillan,  in  his  Worship  of  Scot.  Reformed  Church  (1550-1638),  advocates 
the  view  that  Knox’s  Liturgy  was  intended  to  be  obligatory  and  permanent. 

2 Trans.  Gaelic  Soc.  Inverness,  XXX.  292. 

3 Vide  Appendix.  A glance  at  the  translations  will  reveal  the  fact  that  even  the 
" 1902  ” version  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  based  on  Carswell’s  translation. 
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Argyle  in  1638  adopted  Carswell’s  policy  and  set  up  Gaelic  schools  through- 
out the  Isles,1  and  began  and  carried  on  for  many  years  the  noble  enter- 
prise of  giving  the  people  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  language.2  Cars- 
well’s Liturgy  was  a great  boon  to  the  Gaelic  people  of  Scotland,  for  it 
provided  in  their  own  tongue  material  for  their  guidance  in  devotion,  and 
for  eighty-two  years  it  was  the  only  manual  they  had  for  their  instruction 
in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 


V 

John  Carswell  was  a poet.  Two  of  his  poems  are  preserved  in  the 
Fernaig  MS.  The  first  3 consists  of  seven  stanzas  and  its  subject  is  death, 
with  warning  as  to  the  hereafter.  The  second  poem  4 consists  of  nine 
stanzas  and  deals  with  the  seven  arrows  that  are  aiming  at  his  destruc- 
tion. These  seven  deadly  sins  he  enumerates  in  seven  stanzas,  namely, 
greed,  covetousness,  pride,  sloth,  envy,  anger,  and  “ the  big  one,”  5 
probably  licentiousness.  The  best  of  Carswell’s  poems  that  have  come 
down  to  us  is  a religious  poem  addressed  to  his  son  John.  According  to 
Duncan  Kennedy  6 of  Kilmelfort,  John  had  caught  the  prevailing  vices 
of  the  age  : arrogance,  quarrelling  and  drunkenness.  But  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  poem  7 itself  to  show  that  these  were  John’s  besetting  sins. 
It  was  John’s  worldliness  that  incurred  his  father’s  displeasure.  It 
would  appear  that  young  John  Carswell  had  land  in  his  father’s  neighbour- 
hood with  a flock  of  swine  and  a fold  of  speckled  cattle,  for  which  he  had 
great  value.  The  father  writes  : 

“ Though  thou  esteemest  thy  herd  of  swine, 

Thy  fold  of  cows,  spotted,  speckled  ; 

So  much  as  an  apple,  however  little, 

Shall  not  go  with  thee  to  the  narrow  grave. 

Miserable  man,  wilt  thou  not  fear, 

Seest  thou  death  hastening  towards  thee  ? 

Thou  art  just  as  if  on  the  brink  of  the  grave, 

Even  although  thou  shouldst  live  longest  of  any.” 

It  is  said  that  these  solemn  warnings  did  not  have  the  desired  effect  on 
John,  but  where  serious  admonitions  failed  Carswell’s  satire  was  not 
without  its  influence.  Among  the  MacLagan  MSS.  we  have  a specimen 
of  his  secular  verses.  It  is  a poem  addressed  to  a lady  who,  as  he  thought, 

1 MS.  Records  of  Synod  of  Argyle.  2 Mackinnon  : op.  cit.,  p.  4. 

3 Reliquiae  Celticae,  II,  9.  4 Ibid.,  II,  14. 

6 “ Am  fear  mor  ” (“  the  big  one  ”),  a term  used  in  the  Highlands  and  Isles  for 

Satan,  the  chief  of  the  evil  spirits. 

6 Collection  op  Hymns,  by  Duncan  Kennedy,  pub.  1786. 

7 Poem  reproduced  in  Dr  MacLauchlan’s  Ed.  of  Carswell’s  Liturgy,  pp.  xxm-xxvi. 
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was  too  proud  of  her  birth,  beauty,  and  accomplishments.  Rendered 
into  English  it  is  as  follows  : 

“ Trouble  us  not  with  thy  noble  birth 
Woman  of  the  fair  curly  locks  ; 

We  are  witnesses  at  all  times 

That  you  are  boastful  of  your  descent, 

Silence  would  become  you  best, 

Dame  of  the  round  ringletted  hair  ; 

If  yoU  are  of  the  race  of  Cairbar  Cas, 

I am  of  the  race  of  Art,  son  of  Conn  ; 

If  you  are  of  the  race  of  Brian  Boru, 

I am  of  the  race  of  Neil  of  the  nine  hostages  ; 

Though  you  think  your  delicate  eyebrows  are  dark, 

Darker  still  is  the  blackbird’s  hue  ; 

Though  ruddy  are  thy  cheeks, 

Ruddy  also  are  the  hips, 

The  ragwort  yellow  grows, 

If  thy  hair  is  yellower  than  gold  ; 

If  you  can  embroider  with  skill, 

I can  swiftly  write  with  a goose  quill, 

And  if  you  can  sing  a lay, 

I could  with  a tale  lull  others  to  sleep.”  1 

VI 

% 

The  exact  date  of  Carswell’s  death  is  unknown.  According  to  Keith  2 
he  died  “ some  time  before  September  20,  1572,”  but  Spottiswood  speaks 
of  him  as  having  been  present  at  a meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
August  6,  1575.3  If  the  date  of  his  birth  was  1520 — the  date  generally 
accepted — he  died  comparatively  young.  He  was  buried,  as  already 
indicated,  at  Ardchattan  Priory,  forty  miles  away  from  Carnassary.  To 
that  secluded  spot  under  the  shadow  of  Ben  Cruachan  and  by  the  waters 
of  Loch  Etive  his  countrymen  carried  his  bier  on  their  shoulders  and 
there  consigned  his  ashes  to  their  last  resting-place.4 

Carswell  was  married  twice,  first  to  a daughter  of  Hamilton  of  Hall 
Craig  and  secondly  to  a Margaret  Campbell  who  survived  him.  A son, 
Archibald,  was  Laird  of  Carnassary,  and  a daughter,  Christian,  became, 
it  is  said,  the  wife  of  Bishop  Neil  Campbell,  whose  son,  John  Campbell, 
succeeded  his  father  as  Bishop  of  Argyle.5  There  was  also  the  son, 

1 Translation  by  Rev.  Arch.  Macdonald,  D.D.,  late  of  Kiltarlity. 

2 Keith  : op.  cit.,  308.  3 Religious  Monitor  : IV,  409. 

4 Tradition  has  it  that  Carswell’s  body  was  so  heavy  and  the  day  so  stormy  that 
the  large  concourse  of  people  that  assembled  for  his  funeral  had  good  reason  to 
remember  it  ever  afterwards.  The  saying  prevailed  for  ages  among  the  people  of 
Argyleshire,  if  there  came  a very  stormy  day,  “ There  has  not  been  such  a stormy  day 
since  Carswell’s  funeral.”  Vide  Celtic  Mag.,  VII,  557.  5 Ibid.,  558. 
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John,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  lands  of  Carnassary 
continued  in  possession  of  the  family  until  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  1671  we  find  a record  of  a great-grandson  of  John 
Carswell,  also  John,  but  no  longer  styled  of  Carnassary.  Master  Donald 
Carswell,  Rector  of  Kilmartin  in  1572,  was  a brother  of  Carswell.  So  also 
was  Malcolm  Carswell,  Constable  of  Craignish  Castle. 

Much  of  the  great  Carswell’s  good  work  perished  and  is  forgotten,  but 
his  translation  of  Knox’s  Liturgy  enshrines  his  memory  for  all  time. 


APPENDIX 

THE  LORD’S  PRAYER 


Synod  of  Argyle’s  Translation,  1725 


Carswell’s  Translation,  1567 

Ar  nathairne  at&  ar  neamh 
go  mo  beadaighthe  hainm, 
go  dti  dod  righe 

goma  denta  do  thoil  adtalmhuin 
mar  ata  ar  neamh, 
tabhair  dhuinn  aniu 
ar  naran  laitheamhail, 

& maith  dhuinn  ar  bfiacha 

amhail  mhaithmaoidne 

dar  bfeicheamhnuibh, 

agas  na  leig  a mbuaidhreadh  sind, 

acht  sa6r  sind  6 ole  : 

dir  is  leatsa  an  righe, 

aneart,  agas  a ngloir 

tre  bhidth  sior. 


Ar  Nathairne  ata  air  Neamh, 
go  ma  beannuighte  hainmsa, 

Gu  dtigeadh  do  Rioghachdsa, 
Deantar  do  thoilsi  air  dtalmhuin 
mar  ata  air  neamh, 

Tabhair  dhuinn  a niugh 
ar  naran  laetheameuil, 

Agus  maith  dhuinn  ar  bhfiacha, 
amhuil  mhaithmuid 
dar  bhfeicheamhnuibh, 

Agus  na  leig  a mbuaidhreadh  sinn 
acht  saor  sinn  o ole  : 

Oir  is  leatsa  an  rioghachd, 
agus  an  cumhachd,  agus  an  ghloir 
gu  siorruidh.  Amen. 


Revised  Gaelic  Bible,  1902 

Ar  n-Athair  a ta  air  n&amh, 

Gu  naomhaichear  d’ainm. 

Thigeadh  do  rioghachd. 

Deanar  do  thoil  air  an  talamh, 
mar  a nithear  air  neamh. 

Thoir  dhuinn  an  diugh 
ar  n-aran  laitheil. 

Agus  maith  dhuinn  ar  fiachan, 
amhuil  a mhaith  sinne 
d'ar  luchd-fiach. 

Agus  na  leig  sinn  ann  am  buaireadh  ; 
ach  saor  sinn  o’n  ole  : 
oir  is  leatsa  an  rioghachd, 
agus  an  cumhachd,  agus  a’ghloir, 
gu  siorruidh.  Amen. 


